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TOWARDS A CONSTRUCTIVE 


“FORGET POWER AND 
ACT ON PITY” 


ee ae of the Crimea Conference, the Economist (Feb. 17) 
says: “No verdie can be passed on the terms as they stand. 


The interpretation is all.” 


The Economist means the inter- 


pretation in action. Let us make no mistake. Unless the actions 


PEACE — 2 


The problem of 


ermany 


SHALL WE LEARN FROM HISTORY? 
By LORD NOEL - BUXTON 


HOSE who believe that, in r 
better guide than emotion, 
by the Allies of a declarat 

evident justice would encourage 
the open revolt of those who 
only support Hitler because they 
cannot see any alternative. 

Although the Nazi Government 
would have done their best to conceal 
such a declaration from their people, 
and although its force would have 
been handicapped by recollection of 
the fate of the Fourteen Points, it 
would have vastly aided the revolt of 
July last. It is clear that with greater 
popular .backing in Germany the 
revolt might have succeeded. 

The generals and the politicians 
who were associated with them, may 
it is true, have been no less animated 
by hopes of ultimate German power 
than the Nazis, but they might, none 
the less, have agreed to terms which 
the Allies could approve, as providing 
for the fundamental Allied aims. If 
so, the loss in human life and in the 
wealth of nations, which have since 
occurred, might have been avoided. 
Many highly placed persons in this 
country must surely wonder whether 
“unconditional surrender” has proved 
a sound policy. The responsibility in- 
volved in any unnecessary prolonga- 
tion of the war would be indeed over- 
whelming to contemplate. 

But the time is past for such re- 
flections. The appeal for a declara- 
tion of aims failed, and the urgent 
question of today is whether the use 
made of victory will be influenced by 
public opinion for the better or for 
the worse. The Crimea Conference 
has raised doubts whether the treat- 
ment of Germany is to be wise, or is 
to be similar to that which followed 
the last war. 

* 


rPHE way to permanent peace is not 

easy. Even those who regard 
Christian principles as their guide 
cannot see beyond the conception of 
a European partnership, such as Mr. 
Churchill has outlined, in which Ger- 
many is to have a place. 

In pursuing this, the most urgent 
need is that the long view should be 
taken. Again and again in history 
the durability of post-war settlements 
has been undermined by the emotion- 
alism which vitiates public psychology 
in time of war. Intense feeling sur- 
vives the fighting and jt conflicts with 
judgment at the very moment when 
the difficult problem of the avoidance 
of future war requires the greatest 
possible deliberation and freedom 
from heat. Witness the pressure put 
on _Mr. Lloyd George to stiffen his 
policy at the Paris Conference, and 
its result in the treatment of Ger- 
many, which led Mr. Churchill to 
write years afterwards in his book, 
“Great Contemporaries”: 

“Little was done to redress the grievances 
of the Treaties of Versailles and Trianon, 
Hitler in his campaign could point continually 
to a number of minor anomalies and racial 


injustices in the territorial arrangements of 
Europe, which fed the fires on which he 


lived.” 
* 


NCE again we are in danger of 
making the same mistakes, and 
this time an unparalleled number of 
human beings are concerned. The 
historian of 2,000 A.D, may record 


that the people of today relieved their | 


egard to war policy, reason is a 
had till lately hoped for the issue 
ion of peace aims which by their 


| Guarantee against 
aggression 


“The world is entitled to guarantees 


against the recurrence of (German 
aggression, but, if they are ta he 
dependable, such guarantees must be 
found not in repression but in the 


achievement of a new Germany inte- 

grated into a new Europe and sharing 

ohligations and benefits on equal terms 
with her neighbours.” 
TENHIS passage from the National Peace 

BH Council’s stalement on “Germany, 
Europe, and the Future Peace” is in direct 
eonflict with the current cry for a peace of 
revenge. The accompanying article, the 
second in cur series on the general theme 
of the NPC’s Petition for a Constructive 
Peace, approaches the prohlem on the line 
suggested in the above passage, and has 
particular relevance to the preamble of the 
Petition itself (quoted last week). 

* 
J ORD NOEL-BUXTON has recently 

4 spoken in similar terms in the House 
of Lords. 

He was Minister of Agriculture in the 
two Labour Governments, and is very 
widely known for his close association with 
south-eastern Europe. His publications in- 
clude: “Europe and the Turks’; part- 
author of “Travels and Politics in Ar- 
menia,” “The War and the Balkans” and 
“Balkan Problems and European Peace”’; 
“Oppressed Peoples and the League of 
Nations.” 

* 


YEXT WEEK’S article in this series 
4 will he by E. F. SCHUMACHER. 


RO eR Rn I 


Christians appeal against 


increasing 


The following “Appeal to ~all 
Christians” on the subject of the in- 
creasing ruthlessness of war, has been 
issued over the signatures of 24 pro- 
Mminent members of the principal 
Christian churches in this country. 
(An appeal on the same subject, signed 
by 28 American church leaders of 
different denominations, together with 
a few prominent laymen, was issued 
last autumn.) 


“WE, the undersigned, feel 

v constrained to appeal to 
all Christians no longer 
silently to accept the ever- 
increasing ruthlessness of the 
war, 

“Whilst we are all revolted by the 
crimes of our enemies, we are also 
dismayed by the appalling results 
of the bombing of whole cities and 
towns by the United Nations. It is 
grievous that those who are respon- 
sible for this policy should be the 


peoples that profess the highest’ 


humanitarian and even Christian 
principles. 

“The dropping of a thousand tons of 
high-explosive and half-a-million 
incendiary bombs on one city in a 
single attack ‘destroys all possi- 
bility of discrimination, whilst the 
Press now openly speak of Allied 
‘terror-bombing.’ The arrival of 
the pilotless plane and the develop- 
ment of rocket-bombing are pointers 
to the still deeper moral abyss on 
the brink of which civilization 
stands. 


war-like feelings at the expense of |“We believe that there is a deeply 


(CONTINUED ON BACK PAGE) 


distressed, widespread and unex- 


2d. of the Big Three, unilateral or united, are informed by a totally 


different spirit than heretofore, 
men’s’ lives throughout’ the 
entire world will become more 
and more enslaved to the pre- 
paration for a yet vaster and 
more terrible war. 


Specifically, unless the Big 
Three are prepared to take posi- 
tive concrete responsibility for 
the restoration of Europe, and 
the conversion of it from the 
pre-war anarchy and the present 
ruin into a going concern, there 
is no hope. 


That means, above all else, that 
they must put clean out of their heads 
the notion of destroying Germany. 
Making Germany impotent to wage 
war is one thing; destroying her 
economy quite another. The economy 
of Germany must be administered in 
such a manner that ‘economically 
dependent Europe can be recon- 
structed with all possible speed. 


Power and pity 
a notable commentary The New 


| WN 

I English Weekly (Feb. 15) ex- 
pounds this view; and it concludes 
with words which I wholeheartedly 
endorse: 


“It would provide a common technical in- 
terest and a ground of constructive collabora- 
tion. The alternative solution, which has been 
vaguely disclosed as the probable one, is not a 
solution at all: it envisages a mere mutilation; 
and the actual annexations it would make 
would be less disastrous than the condition in 
which it would leave the middle of Europe. 
Nothing of such ruinous augury for the whole 
economy and humanity of the Continent could 
have been put forward at all but for the 
envious fears of one another’s ambitions— 
nationalist, imperial or financial, real or 
imaginary—whiech are. still corrupting the 
hearts of statesmen and darkening their in- 
telligence in the presence of a desperate human 
emergency. 


“The whole Continent, not excluding this 
country, will be an area of human life not 
only devastated but in many places disinte- 
grating. It will be no time for political caleu- 
lations and power-scheming or indulging in 
those geo-political apprehensions which un- 
known factors invariably falsify. This is a 
time for compassion, for relief and rescue, 
when millions are beginning to ery out for the 
salvation not of civilization or culture but of 


ruthlessness 


pressed Christian conscience against 
the pursuit of victory by unlimited 
violence without any concerted effort 
upon the part of Christian leaders 
to seek a cessation of horrors which 
could be avoided by the observance 
of the hitherto recognized rules of 
International Law. Is it not plain 
that among the victims of our 
obliteration-bombing there must be 
innumerable men, women, and chil- 
dren who have committed no crime? 
All these have a claim on Christian 
people everywhere, in so terrible a 
plight. ; 
“Might not a gesture of compassion 
and mercy help to break down the 
fear in German hearts that unless 
they fight to the last there is no 
hope for the future? This is a 
better way to avoid the needless 
prolongation of the war than ever- 
increasing ruthlessness, which is a 
surrender to our real enemy, the 
Nazi spirit. The lives of many 
thousands of soldiers and civilians 
on both sides could thus be spared.” 
Rev. F. H. Amphlett-Micklewright (Uni- 
tarian); Dr. E. W. Rarnes (Bishop of Bir- 
mingham); Rev. James Barr, MP (Presby- 
terian); Michael de ta Bedoyere (Roman 
Catholic); Dr. A. D. Belden (Congregational- 
ist); Rev. Arnold Bellwood (Methodist); Rev. 
Fae ental (Congregationalist); Rev. R. 
S. \Birch (Congregationalist): Rev. Henry 
Carter (Methodist); Rev. A. C. Davies (Bap- 
tist); Rev. James Fraser (Presbyterian); A. 
Ruth Fry (Society of Friends) ; Dr. A. Herbert 
Gray (Presbyterian); Prof. I. W. Grensted 
(Anglican); Archdeacon P. Hartill (Angli- 
can); T. E. Harvey. MP (Society of Friends) ; 


Rev. William Lloyd (Unitarian): Lady Par- 
moor (Society of Friends) ; Rev. Howard Par- 


tington (Congregationalist): Rev. Conrad 
Pevler (Roman Catholic): Dr. C. EF. Raven | 
(Anglican); Rev. D. G. Richards (Congrega- 


tionalist); Canon Glyn Simon (Anglican), and 
Rev. D. Gordon Wylie (Baptist). 


Observer’s 


Commentary 


life itself; one of those moments in which it 
may be the highest statesmanship to forget 
power and act on pity.” 


Roosevelt’s moves 


WALTER LIPPMAN said _ that 
Senator Vandenberg’s recent 
speech was one of the few speeches 
likely “to affect the course of events.” 
The Crimea declaration bears the 
marks of having been the result of 
hard bargaining between Roosevelt 
and Stalin, in which the Vandenberg 
speech strengthened Roosevelt’s hand. 
USA has bought from Russia at 
least a formal acceptance of some of 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
Moreover, the World Security Organ- 
ization conference in San Francisco 
on Apr, 25 is timed for the day fol- 
lowing the expiry of the present 
Japanese-Soviet treaty. If the confer- 
ference opens with a severance of re- 
lations between Russia and Japan, the 
situation would approximate to that 
which Vandenberg envisaged: a three- 
Power treaty to keep Germany and 
Japan demilitarized. Vandenberg him- 
self has been appointed to the US 
delegation for the conference with 
two other Republicans—Congressman 
Eaton and Governor Stassen of 
Minnesota, who is looked upon as a 
likely Presidential candidate. Mr. 
Roosevelt is playing a cunning game 
for high stakes. 

Leaving out all dream-solutions, 
the one hope of a long period of peace 
is a firm understanding on positive 
policy between the Big Three, The 
Crimean declarations are far from 
proving that this exists: but they do 
not make it impossible. Immediately, 
everything depends upon whether the 
agreements there concluded are duly 
honoured in act. 


Terms of bargain ? 


EXDGAR MOWRER, the author of 

“Germany puts the Clock Back,” 
is not to be suspected either of undue 
tenderness towards Nazi Germany, 
nor undue suspicion of Russia. In an 
article, published in US just before 
the Crimean Conference, he said that 
Roosevelt had “another and perhaps 
final opportunity to steer United 
Nations’ collaboration towards a 
policy acceptable to everybody and™ 
not merely to the Russians.” And he 


__ sketched the proposition which Roose- 


velt might make. 

“The US and Britain will (a) recognize the 
Soviet annexation of the former Baltic States 
and of Eastern Poland minus Lvov; (b) recog- 
nize Marshal Tito and certain other of the 
Soviet-sponsored governments: (c) extend full 
economic assistance to Russia during and after 
the war. In exchange Russia will consent to 
certain sacrifices. 

“(1) The immediate creation by the Three 
Powers of a Political Council consisting of the 
respective foreign secretaries with exclusive 
jurisdiction over all political matters of com- 
mon interest; (2) an agreement that al! areas 
conquered or liberated by the United Nations 
are to remain open without restrictions to 
military and civic officials and to Press repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations; (3) a hands- 


(CONTINUED ON BACK PAGE) 


A BRIGHT IDEA | 


N our last note we described the sort of 
People who subscribe to Headquarters 
Fund. Some send us smali amounts (or not so 
small) REGULARLY. Other contributions 
come as the result of some SPECIAL promp- 
ting or occurrence. 

For instance, we often hear how valuable 
paper is nowadays, If this has not struck you, 
try writing to the Editor of Peace News a 
letter of, say, some 400 words; or to The 
Times. JMM will probably reply potitely, 
stating that owing to paper shortage he can 
only publish half of what you wrote. The 
Times probably won't reply at all. Never 
mind. Contributions from most august corre- 
spondents are often refused by that august 
journal. We are thankful to have our own 
public forum in war-time, even if only half 
our letter does get in! 

Perhaps it was prompted hy some _ such 
experience as this that one of our readers 
realized the value of waste paper; or through 
seeing the greengrocer, calling at the door, 
covetously eyeing a pile of old newspapers, 
or perhaps merely through contemplating the 
scavengeresses going round with their sacks. 
Whatever the prompting, she now collects and 
sells waste paper, contributing the proceeds, 
10s. PER MONTH, to PPU funds. 

Thanks, comrade, for your bright idea and 
fine enterprise in its execution. 


MAUD ROWNTREE 
CORDER CATCHPOOL 
Joint Treasurers 
Contributions to Headquartera Fund since 


Feb. 9: £96 7s. 8d. 1945 total to date: £244 
17s. 5d. Donations to the Fund should be sent, 


marked ‘‘Headquarters Fund,” to the Trea- 
surers at Dick Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh 


St., W.C.1 
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PEACE NEWS 


3 Blackstock Road, London. N.4 
Stamford Hill 2262 


All letters on other than editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Manager 


DEMOCRACY 


HE most remarkable feature in 
the evolution of Europe between 
1918 and 19389 was the massive trend 
away from political democracy. The 
outbreak of the war and the con- 
sequent focussing of moral indigna- 
tion upon Nazism as the unique source 
of all our woes, has enabled men to 
forget that the anti-democratic trend 
was widespread in between-war 
Europe. 


Historically, the landslide began in 
Russia. The dissolution of the Con- 
stituent Assembly by the Bolsheviks 
appeared to set in motion a wave 
which engulfed in turn Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, Rumania, Greece, Por- 
tugal, Turkey and Yugo-Slavia. It 
was touch and go with democracy 
even in France in 1934. 


It is true, and relevant, that in 
most of these countries Democracy 
was a new institution—varying in age 
from 60 years in Italy, to a few revo- 
lutionary weeks in Russia. But 
nowhere in Europe was modern demo- 
cracy (based on universal suffrage) 
an ancient institution. Even in 
England modern democracy cannot 
possibly be dated before the first 
Reform Bill in 1832, nor reasonably 
before the second, in 1867. The 
tradition of parliamentary govern- 
ment, which is a very different thing, 
and is perfectly compatible with 
aristocracy—was of much _ older 
standing. It had, at the time of the 
first Reform ‘Bill, nearly two cen- 
turies of successful existence behind 
it as an instrument of aristocratic 
government. But modern democracy 
is a 19th-century innovation. Roughly, 
it may be said to have been jntro- 
duced into Europe about 1870—when 
the Third Republic in France was 
instituted and the English Education 
Act was passed. Within 60 years, 
there was a widespread movement 
away from it. 


* 


Then came the war. What grounds 
have we for imagining that this vast 
upheaval has _ reversed, or even 
checked, that anti-democratic move- 
ment? None that we can see except 
that in the Crimean declaration there 
is a great deal of talk about demo- 
eracy. For example, the United 
Nations wil] jointly assist the people 
in liberated or satellite States: 

“To form interim Governmental authorities 
broadly representative of all democratic ele- 
ments in the population and pledged to the 
earliest possible establishment through free 


elections of Governments responsive to the will 
of the people.” 


What are these “democratic ele- 
ments”? One would suppose that 
they were elements which favoured 
democratic government. But if so, 
how can the Communists be included, 
who definitely favour the seizure of 
State power by minority violence? 
And what is there peculiarly demo- 
eratic about a government “respon- 
sive to the will of the people”? All 
the new totalitarian governments 
have claimed, probably with some 
justice, to be that. The taking of 
99% plebiscites is a favourable device 
of totalitarianism. It is not an 
indication of democracy. 

Democracy, in the sense in which it 
is a still prized system of government, 
if only as the least of evils, is a sys- 
tem under which there is complete 
freedom to organize peaceful opposi- 
tion to the government in power. To 
this end, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the Press, and freedom of associa- 
tion, guaranteed by law, are abso- 
lutely necessary. Without these basic 
freedoms, democracy is inconceivable, 
Even where they exist, the successful 
working of democracy is by no means 
assured. That depends on a wide- 
spread determination that it must be 
made to work, and that opposition 
must not be pursued to the point 
where it paralyzes effective govern- 
ment, 

That, and nothing else, is demo- 
eracy. To talk airily of this as one 
conception of democracy, in friendly 
competition with a rival conception of 
democracy: namely the Russian. is 
completely misleading. Russian Com- 
munism is not democracy at all. It is 
a definitely anti-democratic system. 
It may be more practicable than 


The threat of peace-time 
conscription in the U.S.A. 


N extremely active debate upon the two-fold assumption that a 
is now on in the United strong military establishment ee 
. deter aggression and attack, and will 
See In pie and guarantee success in war, and if war 
over the radio in anticipation of comes will save lives. Secretary 
early consideration by Congress Stimson has said: 
of peace-time conscription. So “we must not accept the philosophy that 
far there have been no formal thig war will end all wars and that there will 


i hearings in Congress, but it is by E. RAYMOND WILSON 


expected that the Army and ; ‘ , 
Navy will bring in ‘their recom- Bee Serre rs 


mendations very soon- aya : 

While details are still not clear, it Legislation in Washington 
1s presumed an effort will be made to never again be a need io resort to arms. From 
pass legislation requiring a year’s all that experience and history can teach us we 
military training of every young man_ vill ie dinprovident, if we do not jpecept 8 
Some sue between the ages of 18 and fervice” Gur failure to do this in the past has 

. resident Roosevelt in August twice induced Germany to feel that she could 
and. November, called for a year of Pavage tte morid below We could eet Suter 
rae ropevers anee pey country adopt universal military service as 

. . i and a 

General Marshall chiel of staff’ in © san cond memnaiat’ayolding wared W 
a Teleee in Bete anet tore on ve A second aspect of the a 
milllary aiternatives = wnic ne drive for conscription is the feeling, 
believed were open to the country in not often Meee publicly, that 
post-war military policy: one, a large sooner or later we must fight Russia. 
standing army with a professional A third is the belief that Great 
officer-caste and its unfortunate in- Britain, the US, and Russia must take 
fluence on the life of the nation, the the major responsibility for policing 
other, a small standing army with a the world and preventing aggression, 
large trained citizen reserve, whose and therefore to back up the new 
members would have the opportunity world system the US must maintain 
for advancement and promotion and sufficient military strength to carry 
an opportunity to participate in the oyt jts obligations and assure 
civil and political decisions of the eoyntries like Great Britain, France, 
country. ' and Russia that we mean _ business 

The real drive for the passage of this time in our determination to stop 
peace-time conscription comes first aggression 
from the military headquarters, who i . 
believe that it is necessary for Other arguments which are fre- 
military security; second, from quently advanced, but which have, 
citizens all over the country who much more weight with the man in 
believe that a year of military train- the street and with the country than 
ing is good for the boys; third, from with Congress and the Government, 
the American Legion. The Gallup are that military training would be 
Poll in December indicated that 70 per good for the boys, would improve 
cent. of the American people were in health, discipline, citizenship and 
favour of a year’s training, 25 per patriotism. 


cent. against, and 5 per cent. un- 65 
decided. If the passage of conscrip~ The case against 


tion is to be defeated, one adult out ()PPOSITION to the adoption of 
of three, must e nersuaded 1g change ©) ‘peacetime consrition is growing 
ae m an em Hialonity “votes rapidly. Many organizations 

ongress Must pass a majority have gone on record asking for post- 
against it. ponement of a decision until after the 


Arguments in favour war and for very full consideration of 


the whole question before a decision 
HE outline of the debate at the is reached, while others are in definite 

present seems about as follows: opposition to compulsory military 
Part of the military argument rests training at any time.” 


OBITUARY 
his ability, and this he did. Shutting himself 


off from al) distractions he gave his heart and 


onge 
William Busch 
mind to the task which had been entrusted to 


o Q ‘We him, and in May, 1948, he told us that his 

The following tribute to William cello concerto had been accepted by Sir Henry 
Busch, whose death we réported last Wood and was to be played at the Albert Hall 
week, is by Winifred Cummings: on Aug. 18, the soloist being Florence Hooton. 
fit There was only one shadow on that day and 

IN William Busch the peace move- that was that William looked very ill, though 


™ ment lost one of its most faithful he made light of it and assured us he was all 
members, and the world of music a "ht. That was the last time I saw him, for 
, 


1 d al ist. OF hi I left Devon a few months later. 

ta ente composer and pianist. 5 1S Our deepest sympathy goes out to Sheila 

music J am not competent to write. Busch, his wife, little 5-year-old Nicholas, and 

But to William Busch, pacifist and ae eM on eee born when he paaden 
; ; died, 5s pacifists we mourn one who was 

friend, I would like to pay tribute. entirely faithful to his beliefs. He seldom 


I first met him early in the war in talked much about them: there was no need. 


se . . He lived his pacifism in a gentle, loving man- 
| Devon, where he was living with his ner which will remain as an inspiration to 


young wife and their newly-born son, those who were privileged to call him friend. 


Nicholas. I recognized him at a PPU 
group meeting in Barnstaple, having The Rev. C. F. Hrauda 
The death took place suddenly on Jan. 10, at 


heard him play at Conway Hall, and 
we soon became friends. his home in Hove, of Charles Frederick Hrauda. 
Fr. Hrauda, although not widely known in 


ee ea the Wool, pacifist circles, was a keen member of PAX 
gs, gf In. om OOla- and one of the PAX representatives on the 
combe by car and picking up as many pacha aural of the Christian Church. He 
; E was strongly oppose o conscription and was 
members as he pou en route. At a member of the No Conscription League. The 
one such meeting e read us a paper child of an Austrian father and an English 
on the relation of music to pacifism mother. naa ae eke iil ese against 

hi: : conscription in the native lands of both his 
vie was later published in The parents, In this country he had always been 
ge eeipny, Moth fy his Trib ; aro Seine to earn objectors 
n August, , he went before his Tribunal! during is war and the last. In 1939 he 
; at Bristol, and although (after much careful published and distributed in Brighton and 
and unselfish thought) he offered himself for Hove an anti-conscription leafict. 
non-combatant duties, a wise Providence + Fr. Hrauda’s sanctity and kindness endeared 
hovered over the proceedings, for he was given him to all who met him. Unlike many paci- 
conditional ,exemption-—the ‘ condition being fists, he always expressed himself in a most 
ae Nee aaader his composing. simple and direct manner, yet at the same 
be u ; illiam Busch was not the man to take time his scholarly mind could appreciate argu- 
is release lightly. Hia deepest desire was to ments which to many would seem abstruse. 
serve his country and the world to the best of His absence will be greatly felt by all who 
knew him, and particularly by his many 
pacifist friends. 


democracy; it may conceivably be Levi 2 


“bh eer . Ss - ae as 
better”’—in some sense which ur- ° 
gently needs the definition it never The Rev. W. T. Elmslie 
receives—but it is totally different The Rev. W. T. Elmslie, who was one of the 
from and opposed to democracy. If, | number of leading officials of the Presbyterian 
because of the war, it has gained | Church of England killed in the V-bomb inci- 
ground, that. only means that the Sen reported in the Press, was a 
massive anti-democratic trend so He was the general secretary of the Church. 
manifest before the war has continued i generous at bute appeared in last week's 
its 4 . hristian World. 
Pron eouy - as pide 1S probable. In our next issue we hope to publish an 
vemocracy and war nave never COM- | appreciation of Mr. Elmslie by the Rev. Lewis 
bined well. Democracy and total war | Maclachlan. 


are deadly enemies. (JOHN BOUGH—see page six) 


Opponents of conscription are rais- 
ing the following points: It is contrary 
to American tradition; other nations 
will follow our example if we adopt 
such a law; huge armies tend to invite 
war; compulsory military training has 
not prevented war in Europe nor 
assured victory in war; it is a Euro- 
pean conception from which the for- 
bears of many Americang have fled in 
order to live in a country where there 
was freedom and liberty; q sure way 
to kill the spirit of freedom: if we 
are going to make anything com- 
puisory in American life, let’s add a 
year of compulsory education. The 
Minority Report of the US Chamber 
of Commerce estimated that peace- 
time conscription would cost at least 
one billion eight hundred million 
dollars annually, or more than is 
spent on all primary education for the 
first eight grades per year. 


Political effect 


A NOTHER consideration frequently 
*~™ advanced is that the next Congress. 
will be called upon to vote on a World 
Security Organization, on proposals 
for a world bank and currency 
stabilization, on the continued support 
of UNRRA; and perhaps many other 
international agreements or under- 
takings. To pass peace-time conscrip- 
tion at the beginning of the session 
would be to declare to the citizens of 
the US and to the world a complete 
lack of faith in the possibility of 
achieving an _ international system 
dedicated to the abolition of war. 

What the world needs desperately 
is a courageous type of statesman- 
ship and a sober, not a sentimental, 
faith in the possibility of a world 
organized for the promotion of peace 
and human welfare. It needs a belief 
in the capacity and willingness of 
people to respond to appeals for co- 
operation and mutual disarmament in 
the post-war world. It needs the 
buoyant spirit of those who refuse to 
be defeated because their goals are 
not easily and quickly reached. 

*In favour of postponement: Educational 
Policies Commission (of National Education 
Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators and the Problems and 
Plans Committee of the American Council 
on Edueation); Association of American 
Colleges; Commission on Educational Re- 
construction of the American Federation of 
Teachers; Board of Managers of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Board of 
Trustees of the National Child Labour Com- 
mittee; American Federation of Labour: 
National Farmers Union; the Archhishops 
and Bishops of the Catholic Church; Preshby- 
terian General Assembly; General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church; United 
Lutheran Church; Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ; International Conference 
of the Disciples of Christ; Northern Baptist 
Convention; YWCA Public Affairs Commit- 
tee; and the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. 

Among the groups which have taken action 
against peace-time consciption in principle 
are: United Council of Church Women: 
Student Assembly; American Conference of 
the Church of the Brethren; Annual Confer- 
ence ‘of the Catholic Central Verein of 
America and the National Catholic Women’s 
Union; Tilinois State Federation of Labour; 
“Labor,” the official organ of the Railway 
Brotherhoods; Fellowship of Reconciliation ; 
and the Friends’ Committee on National 
Legislation. 
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“The author documents the book with 
great care and uses his authorities 
judicially. It is a thoroughly con- 
scientious piece of work which 
deserves equally conscientious readers; 
for the questions which it poses to the 
reflecting mind are of first-rate im- 
portance. 

This is what J. Middleton Murry 

wrote of M. L. BERNERI’S book 


WORKERS IN STALIN’S 
RUSSIA 
88 pages, 1s, (postage 3d.) 


the first: edition of which was sold out in two 
months. The reprint is now ready and P.N. 
readers who are interested in establishing the 
truth about Russia should not miss_ this 
“thoroughly conscientious piece of work.” 


From your bookseller or from the Publishers 


FREEDOM BOOKSHOP, 
132 Cheltenham Road, Bristol. 
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can hardly refrain from 
lamenting that the voices of our time 
have fallen into harmony on @ note so 
flat and uninspiring as “compulsion 


THE DECAY OF BRITISH | 


rary. by Wilfred Wellock 


ions 


HIS is the first of three Sone 
articles on “True and : 


False Socialism.” The sec- 


ond, to be published in a 
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the Dumfries, Auchinleck, Ayr, and Paisley 
districts. 


unparalleled in the history of man’s 
struggle for freedom. 


previous good record and the nature of his 
duties in China. 
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Big-Enders or Little-Enders ? 


A question for pacifists to ponder 


HOSE who have read “Gulliver’s 
Travels” will remember how the 
Kingdom of Lilliput was engaged in 

war with its neighbouring State on the 
question whether eggs should be broken 
from the big end or the little end. Dean 
Swift’s irony was directed against_ the 
political controversies of his time. I am 
not sure that it may not apply to some 
of those of our day, and even to the con- 
troversies of pacifists as to whether the 
breaking of political shells should com- 
mence at the big end or the little end. 


Obviously the Big Three are Big-Enders; Par- 
liament and the Press are equally preoccupied 
by large-scale events and policies. Our penny 
papers supply us with maps to follow the march 
of armies, and the measure of victories. The 
shaded portions on the map show the countries 
which are now “liberated.” Whole countries in 
fact, in the map-reading method, have changed 
from black to white or from white to black in a 
month, as Russia and Finland did in a month in 
1941. It is all so simple—perhaps too simple to 
be true. 


The democratic idea 


But pacifism is essentially a concern for the 
Little-Enders, the worth of individual persons, 
and for the idea, contrary to Napoleon’s dictum, 
that God is not always with the big battalions. 
There follows also the corollary that ends do not 
always justify means, that big ideologies do not 
justify sacrificing little men, and that in fact one 
of “the least of these” may have a value and be 
a means to ends greater than we can discern. 


Indeed, the emphasis on the worth and life of 
persons lies at the very root-history of British 
democracy, of which other nations adopted the 
mechanisms which are now to be made obligatory 
upon the Greeks. In his “Essentials of Demo- 
eracy” the Master of Balliol quotes a saying of 
one of Cromwell’s Colonels—‘The poorest he in 
the land has a life to live as much as the richest 
he in the land”’—as being the authentic note of 
democracy. And life includes freedom of con- 
science, of speech, of opinion, no less than the 
others of the Four Freedoms which the Big- 
Enders propose to establish and preserve. 

If our first Parliamentary democracy was soon 
lost it was because Cromwell and his Ironsides 
trusted too much to powder, to the big battalions 
of fighters and voters. Authentic democracy had 
then to be preserved in persecuted nonconformist 
sects, some of which, like the Quakers, refused 
to decide issues, even in their own midst, by the 
device of counting heads and the majority vote, 
so solicitous were they against the dragooning of 
persons and convictions. 

The theory of all this recent democratic history 


is so precious that the Big-Enders are willing to 
conscript millions to fight or to work in armies 
and factories to uphold it. 


* 


Bet the essential struggle of the Little-Enders 

against the Big-Enders has a far longer 
history. The prophetic “remnant” of the Jews 
was generally up against the potentates of the 
State and Church of their day; but it is their 
thought and insight and prophecy that has sur- 
vived, for enduring interest and reflection, all the 
bloody records of their Kings and Chronicles. 
Similarly in Greece, it is not their victories that 
remain of interest, but the poignant pictures, by 
a persecuted dramatist like Euripides, of the 
Trojan Women, which show what victory is like 
in terms of one old woman and one little boy done 
to death for reasons of State. 


Ancient - and modern 


All this, you may say, is ancient history, but 
the prophets in Babylon may be remembered 
after our Big Three are forgotten. It is on the 
illumination of the personal that the Eternal 
seems to set its seal. 

It is of course in the preamble to the Gospel 
that the contrast between the worth and power 
of the personal ag against the political is so 
striking: 

“in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, 
Pontius Pilate being Governor of Judea, Herod Tetrarch 
of Galilee, Philip Tetrarch of Iturea, Lysanius Tetrarch 
of Abilene, Annas and Caiaphas being High Priests,— 
the word of God came unto John in the wilderness.” 


The Big Seven of that day are now only remem- 
bered as murky monsters of history, and because 
the Big Thing happened in their day. The role 
of John the Messianic leveller was re-assumed in 
our age by one Karl Marx, the Jew, in terms of 
ideology and policy which have convulsed Europe. 
However desirable are the ends of Communism 
and the levelling of gross inequalities, its pro- 
phets have become in their turn, dictators of 
compulsions and controls like the rest of the 
potentates. So far from the disappearance of the 
State which Marx prophesied—‘“the individual 
withers and the State is more and more.” 

Yet for all the powers of State and the perse- 
cutions of crowds and Councils, the pacifist asser- 
tion of the rights of persons was made by 15,000 
in the last war and by 60,000 in this. The Par- 
liamentary exponents of pacifism were a mere 
half-dozen in the Crimean and the South African 
wars, from which, within five years, there was 
such a complete revulsion. Naturally Parlia- 
mentary representatives cannot continue to re- 
present a conviction which does not exist among 
a majority of their constituents. Pacifists like 
Lloyd George narrowly escaped lynching in the 
South African war; Keir Hardie was howled 
down by his own constituents in Aberdare in 
1914; it seems as though unpopularity in the 
present is the clue to popularity in the future. 
Lloyd George was young and was carried by the 


DY. rots 


Geo. M. LI. Davies 


za : . 
reaction of popularity to power; Keir Hardie was 
old and broken-hearted. His testimony, as to 
political and personal methods of pacifism, is 


worth pondering: ‘ 

“My friends and comrades, I often feel very sick at 
heart with politics and all that pertains thereto. Tf I 
were a thirty years’ younger man, with the experience 
I have gainea auring the past thirty-five years, 1 would, 
methinks, abandon house and home and wife and chilit, 
if need be, to go forth amongst the people to proclaim 
afresh and anew the full message of the Gespel of Jesus 
ot Nazareth.” (Browning Hall, 1913.) 


* 


TPSHE tension between the methods of the Big- 
isnders and the Little-Enders which Hardie 
felt is a perennial one. Cobden declared that the 
core of the peace movement was the Quaker 
resistance to ail war, but that their non-resistance 
attitude threatened to put pacifists out of court 
as practical politicians. John Bright in office was 
constantly on tenterhooks and on the point of 
resignation. It was as a@ moral propnet and 
creator of public opinion that his strength lay. 
George Lansbury was not unlike him. he 
doubtea in his later days whether a pacifist ought 
ever to take government office under a non- 
pacifist Government. After all, a government, 
uke a committee, acts on the lowest common 
denominator. It seldom rises to the highest com- 
mon factor, Committees do not produce either 
prophecy or poetry, nor are they immune from 
the power-complex in its subtler forms; there are 
the gross sins of camps and the grisly sins of 
Cabinets—of which blockades and indiscriminate 
bombing and the abandonment of the Baltic 
countries and the partition of Poland are imme- 
diate examples. 

But the power-complex besets us at every turn 
even in our pacifism. We want to do the big thing 
in the big way. When Lloyd George was Premier 
of a Coatition Government and wanted to keep 
people united he had to throw sops to Cerberus 
—the Knock-Out Blow, Hang the Kaiser, the 
Khaki Election; but, all the time, he wanted to 
do the big thing, to carry out a generous Peace 
Treaty with Germany, as he had with South 
Africa; and that was more than the 203 Coalition 
MPs could stand who sent him an ultimatum by 
telegram to Versailles which left him at the 
mercy of Clemenceau. 


Price of integrity 


I remember George Lansbury describing his 
visit to Moscow and saying, “Lenin and Trotsky 
are not horrible old men with whiskers, when you 
go to them, but just ordinary men like you and 
me.” I asked him afterwards why he did not 
approach Lloyd George in the same way. He 
replied that he had done so and that he had 
replied, “What would you do if you had North- 
cliffe and the Daily Mail around you; but come 
again, Lansbury, and help me to save my soul.” 

It was left for C. P. Scott of the Manchester 
Guardian to “try to save the soul of Lloyd 
George” as the staff were wont to say, and as his 
Biography describes at some length. 


WHAT SHOULD A MAN BELIEVE ? 


A “minimum working hypothesis” 


It was after many adjurations and 
oscillations that C. P. Scott helped 
him to walk the straight path, as he 
felt it, over the Irish question. But 
actually it meant “walking the plank.” 
The cost of doing the big thing for 


ESEARCH into sense-experience 
—motivated and guided by a 
working hypothesis; leading, 

through logical inference to the for- 
mulation of an explanatory theory; 
and resulting in appropriate techno- 
logical action. That is natural 
science, 

No working hypothesis means no 
motive for research, no reason for 
making one experiment rather than 
another, no way of bringing sense or 
order into the observed facts. 

Contrariwise, too much working 
Wypothesis means finding only what 
you already know to be there and 
ignoring the rest. Dogma turns a man 
into an intellectual Procrustes. He 
goes about forcing things to become 
the signs of his word-patterns, when 
he ought to be adapting his word- 
patterns to become the signs of things. 

Among other things religion is also 
research. Research-into, leading to 
theories about and action in the light 
of, non-sensuous, non-psychic, purely 
spiritual experience. 


To motivate and guide this research 
what sort and how much of a 
working hypothesis do we need? 

None, say the sentimental 
humanists; just a little bit of Words- 
worth, say the nature-worshippers. 
Result: they have no motive impelling 
them to make the more arduous ex- 
periments; they are unable to explain 
such non-sensuous facts as come their 
way; they make very little progress 
in charity. 

At the other end of the scale are 
the Catholics, the Jews, the Moslems, 
all with historical, one-hundred-per- 
cent, revealed religions. These people 


suggested by 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 


In Vedanta and the West (Cali- 
fornia), April, 1944. 


have their working hypothesis about 
non-sensuous reality; which means 
that they have a motive for doing 
something about it, But because their 
working hypotheses are too elabor- 
ately dogmatic, most of them discover 
only what they were initially taught 
to believe. But what they believe is a 
hoteh-potch of good, less good, and 
even bad. Records of the infallible 
intuitions of great saints into the 
highest spiritual reality are mixed up 
with records of the less reliable and 
infinitely less valuable intuitions of 
physics into the lower levels of non- 
sensuous reality; and to these are 
added mere fancies, discursive reason- 
ings and sentimentalisms, projected 
into a kind of secondary objectivity 
and worshipped as divine facts. But 
at all times and in spite of these 
handicaps a persistent few have con- 
tinued to research to the point where 
at last they find themselves looking 
through their dogmas, out into the 
Clear Light of the Void beyond. 


TOR those of us who are not con- 
genitally the members of an 
organized Church, who have found 
that humanism and nature-worship 
are not enough, who are not content 
to remain in the darkness of ignor- 
ance, the squalor of vice or the other 
squalor of respectability, the minimum 
working hypothesis would seem to run 
to about this: 
That there is a Godhead, Ground, 


Brahman, Clear Light of the Void, 
which is the unmanifested principle of 
all manifestations, 

That the Ground is at once trans- 
cendent and immanent. 

That it is possible for human beings 
to love, know and, virtually, to become 
actually identical with the divine 
Ground. 

That to achieve this unitive know- 
ledge of the Godhead is the final end 
and purpose of human existence. 

That there is a Law or Dharma 
which must be obeyed, a Tao or Way 
which must be followed, if men are to 
achieve their final end. 

That the more there is of self, the 
less there is of the Godhead; and that 
the Tao is therefore a way of humility 
and love, the Dharma a living Law of 
mortification and _ self-transcending 
awareness. This, of course, accounts 
for the facts of history. People like 
their egos and do not wish to mortify 
them, get a bigger kick out of bullying 
and self-adulation than out of 
humility and compassion, are deter- 
mined not to see why they shouldn’t 
“do what they like” and “have a good 
time.” They get their good time; but 
also and inevitably they get wars and 
syphilis, tyranny and alcoholism, revo- 
lution, and in default of an adequate 
religious hypothesis the choice between 
some lunatic idolatry, such as nation- 
alism, and a sense of complete futility 
and despair. Unutterable miseries! 
But throughout recorded history the 
great majority of men and women 
have preferred the risk—no, the 
positive certainty—of such disasters 
to the tiresome wholetime job of seek- 
ing first the Kingdom of God. In the 
fone run, we get exactly what we ask 

or. 


peace was that he lost office and never 
regained it. 


* 


PP HIS is surely a question for paci- 

fists to ponder. Is their role to be 
that of denunciation or of annuncia- 
tion, whether by word or writing, or 
life of a more excellent way—to be a 
C. P. Scott in quality or a Northcliffe 
in quantity and power? It is worth 
reading in C. P. Scott’s biography the 
high standard of personal dedication 
to integrity and fairness and truth- 
fulness that he set for himself in 
journalism; the effect of it was that 
the Manchester Guardian under his 
editorship gained an influence in Eng- 
land and in Europe out of all propor- 
tion to the eirculation which the 
penny Press managed to reach 
through the dubious devices of stunt 
and slogan. 


(To be concluded next week) 
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Has conscription 


come to stay ? 


HAS military conscription, like 

Eliza in the play, come to stay? 
Ag part of our contribution to the 
movement we at the Central Board for 
COs have kept a close watch for 
official and semi-official indications of 
policy on the issue of military con- 
scription after the war, and it may be 


useful if I outline the salient points. 
ee Ure are not to be conscripted into 

pre-service units after the war. That much 
we know. Detailed proposals were given in the 
Daily Mail (Sept. 21, 1944), including compul- 
sory duty in one of the Cadet Services: but, in 
answer to an inquiry, the War Office wrote on 
Oct. 10, 1944, that there was “no foundation 
for this announcement as there is no intention 
of introducing any element of compulsion into 
Cadet Service.’’ So to the same effect the Earl 
of Munster in the Lords (Nov. 9, 1943) and 
the Deputy Prime Minister in the Commons 
(Oct. 11, 19447. 

A recent Memorandum of the Ministry of 
Education makes it clear that the registration 
of young people is to be relaxed in various 
ways and it seems clear that indirect pressure 
is all we need fear for the fourteens to seven- 
teens. 

OsIN estimating the possihility of military 

conscription for the eighteens to twenties, 
we must remember: (a) that the present 
National Service Acts will end some time after 
the defeat of Japan and that new legislation— 
with public debate in Parliament—will be 
needed if conscription for the Army is to con- 
tinue into the peace; (b) that the occupation 
of a segment of Germany may stimulate a 
demand for new conscripts to replace longer- 
service men; (¢) that the high cost of ‘Social 
Security” will make the Government especially 
anxious to see that the expense of possible 
conscript armies is justified. especially with 
the risk of inflation; and (d) that the com- 
plexity of modern mechanized warfare leans 
rather toward whole-time voluntary soldiering 
than short-term “universal service.” 

Mr. Churchill's own view was indicated on 
Nov. 10, 1943, when he was asked if Britain 
proposed to adopt a system of national military 
training after the war. “I hope so,” he replied, 
“but it is too early to pronounce.” Sir William 
Jowitt, then Minister without Portfolio, speak- 
ing at Liverpool on June 17, 1948, looked for- 
ward to post-war conscription for young 
women as well as young men. In general, the 
Conservative Party has been greatly in favour 
of continued compulsion, at least for men, 
while the Upper House has continued the 
happy hunting-ground of the’conscriptionist, 

But the position has tended to become Jess 
clear rather than clearer. Three times recently 
the Deputy Prime Minister has refused to 
make any statement of intention. while the 
Prime Minister himself on Nov. 28 would go 
no further than that the suggestion of con- 
scription was being examined; he ‘‘refused to 
have words put into his mouth.” Lord Sel- 
borne, too, gave nothing away in the Lords on 
Dec. 6. 

What is the meaning of this increasing 
reluctance to dogmatize? Nothing, perhaps, 
beyond a determination that military defences 
shall be based not on emotion—or even on 
allered equality of service—but on military 
needs as they appear for the period to come. 
But I regard the possibility of (say) a year’s 
compulsory service for youths of eighteen or 
nineteen as a very real danger, and when the 
time comes for political pressure the Public 
Action Committee of the PPU will, I know, 
seek tosmobilize the resources of the Union (if 
I may be forgiven the phrase) to do its part to 
fizht. this threatened shackling of our youth. 


DENIS HAYES 
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National sins and individual 


responsibility 


N reply to D. G. Williams’ vehement 
attack upon our statement re the 
declaration of penitence made by the 
most live section of the Christian 
Church in Germany, speexing for 
myself (my German _ col aborator, 
Ullman, is now in hospital) may I 
say briefly: 

1. I make no judgment as to the comparative 
blame in the sight of God or by the standards 
of Jesus and in consideration of all their past 
and present histery to be attached to German 


and British ‘atrocities’ and “‘obliterations,” 
ete. ; 


2. If two powerful sets of men tainted with 
cruelty and self-righteousness are in destruc- 
tive conflict, it is clearly better that one set 
shall recognize the penitence and the forgiva- 
bility of the other set and so proceed to offer 
the other set some degree of material assist- 
ance, mercy, and fellowship; 


8. Our rulers may probably be described as 
so tainted and we may well try to persuade 
them or at least the more open-minded of our 
democracy of the forgivability of the Germans, 
even if (a much harder task) we cannot dis- 
lodge their national self-righteousness ; 

4. Most of us pacifisis have our own brand 
of self-righteousness ; 

5. And finally: We are all of us, British or 
German, to some extent responsible, in my 
opinion, for the crimes of our Government or 
of any section of our nation, if only because 
we have acquiesced in them too complacently 
or readily. As an Englishman I, a pacifist, 
must feel shame and may well express peni- 
tence for such a horror as the Amritsar mass- 
acre. This rests at bottom on a much more 
than national basis. As Gandhi says, “I can- 
not detach myself from the wickedest soul’’. 
psychologically and metaphysically, I believe, 
all humans are bound up together in the same 
“bundle of life,’’ are part of one spiritual 
“continuum,’’ and so responsible in some 
degree for the thoughts and actions of every 
other member of the human family, though 
this applies more powerfully within its more 
closely knit sections or groups. (Hence the 
futility of punishment.) We must therefore 
gladly spread the news, when we find Germans 
or any other nationals, instead of imitating 
British self-rightecusness, expressing penitence 


"What the P.P.U. 
stands for 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the PPU: “I renounce war 
and I will never support or sanction 
another.” 

If, after reading Peace News, you would 
like to know more about the Peace Pledge 
Union, write for information ta: The 
General Secretary, Peace Pledge Union, 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C.1. 

If you decide that you cannot support 
this or any other war, it will encourage 
others and may be helpful to yourself if 
you join the Union. 

The Union stands for the rejection of 
war, far the method of seeking to over- 
come evil by good, and for the constant 
endeavour to create right relationships 
among men and nations. 
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theology, 
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Kingdom Books, 
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pacifism, fiction ete. 
No callers. Monthly lists 24d. stamp. Cue. 


for their share of the world-madness, for 
crimes which (allowing for all exaggerations) 
their rulers and armed forces have quite cer- 


tainly committed. 
STEPHEN HODBHOUSE 
Failand, Broxbourne. 


The screen monopoly 


Mr. Kent asks us to bombard our cinemas 
with requests to show “They Came to a City.” 
He does not say it is a good film. All he 
claims for it is a social message. I consider it 
a bad film artistically, and Hkely, by boring 


them, to lose more friends for socialism than 
it- wins, 
Mr. Kent is quite right to suggest that if 


this film had becn made by one of the Rank 
studios it would be shown by all the Rank 
cinemas, But even Rank has a struggle to 
make a bad film a success. To recoup his losses 
on the lamentable “Madonna” film, for in- 
stance, he has had to run a complete circus of 
publicity stunts. On the other hand, he could 
not afford to keep a really good independently- 
produced film out of his cinemas. 


The way to break Rank’s monopoly is not 
for the public to demand to see indifferent 
independently-produced films at Rank’s 
cinemas, but for the independent producers to 
make better pictures. Michael Baleon may be 
a courageous adversary ‘of monopoly, but can 
Mr. Kent honestly say that Balcon’s films on 
average are anywhere near as good as Rank’s? 

Whatever our political objections to mono- 
poly, it would be dishonest and absurd to pre- 


tend that non-monopoly films are good and 
monopoly films bad. The reverse tends to be 
the case. 


MAURICE CRANSTON 
71 Finchley Lane, N.W.4. 


The message of “Wilson” 


Readers of Peace News wil) realize that my 
article on the film ‘‘Wilson” considered pri- 
marily its moral and political message, its out- 
standing support of the case for a constructive 
peace. Because of that I found it inspiring. It 
is true as John Lamming writes that the film 
is unlikely to have any immediate practical 
effect. That is usually the fate of sound peace- 
politics in war-time. Nor should I expect to 
hear the same appreciation as I experienced 
expressed by American soldiers or the general 
public; but I should expect it from John 
Lamming. 


“For once,” he adds, “I agree with the 
critics.” The two News Chronicle reviewers 
whom I quoted were the only ones to condemn 
the film outright. The Observer wrote: “In 
order to be truthful, which its producers were 
oddly determined upon, the film had to put 
forward a prim intellectual as a cinema hero. 
Well, a stiff challenge has produced a splendid 
picture. I’m quite sure it will move and 
satisfy anyone who rates the drama of ideas 
more highly than the drama of action.” The 
reviews in The Times, Evening Standard, and 
New Leader also contained appreciative pas- 
sages—so did the Sunday Express, which pro- 
phesied the Academy Award, 1945, for Alex- 
ander Knox’s performance as Wilson. 


Whilst, in those reviews I have seen. 
praise generally predominates, most of them 
contain some criticism. This relates in the 
main to the film as politics and history. As to 
that. T will content myself with Smuts’ 
generalization on the peace-making, that “Nat 
Wilson but humanity failed at Paris.” 
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LETTERS 


not exceeding 200 words stand 
an infinitely better chance of 
publication than those over that 
length. Normally—this week is 
one of the rare exceptions—we 
can only allow about the equi- 
valent of one column for corre- 
spondence; four letters of 240 
words each would fill it—even 
m small type. So keep your 
letter short—and help us to keep 
our correspondence column up 
to date and varied and repre- 
sentative in its contents. 


I A ES TAT SD 


Relief and politics 


Surely ‘Observer’ has jumped to a wrong 
conclusion when he suggests that it is a fallacy 
to believe that material assistance would settle 
the politica! confusion of Europe. So far there 
is no proof of this for the simple reason that 
there has been none of the promised material 
assistance to the liberated countries. To wait 
for stable governments to appear is putting the 
cart before the horse. No stable government 
can be established in these countries unti] their 
internal economy is reasonably secure; and the 
British Empire and the USA have the means 
and stocks of goods to start the ball rolling. 
The lamentable quarrel in Greece would have 
been largely neutralized by flooding the country 
with food, clothing, and the necessaries for 
a fair existence. There is nothing like a full 
stomach for curing a hot head; and IT would 
suggest that the Greeks and many other Euro- 
peans are more interested in where the next 
meal is coming from than in the ballot-box. 
7 Victoria Rd., Chingford. F, E, SANDROCK 


Prisoners’ Christmas 


T sent your account (Jan. 19) of a hospita} 
where prisoners had no Christmas, on War 
Office instructions, to a matron of my acquain- 
tance. She replied that she identified the 
hospital as hers, and added: 


“The article suggests the carols sung to 
the English patients pointedly left out the 
Germans. Actually it was considered whether 
it was worth singing in that isolated ward, 
as time was short, and we made a special 
arrangement because we felt it gave us the 
opportunity to give those Germans, at least, 
a little bit of Christmas. The carols were 
sung at the English end of the ward, because 
the piano was there, but they were sung to 
all.’’ H. K. JONES 


With reference to your report that German 
prisoners in an East Anglian hospital were 
allowed no recognition of Christmas, by order 
of the War Office, I have today heard a very 
different story of what took place at Christmas 
jin a camp where the prisoners go out and 
work on the land. P 


It was the English guard who told me that 
they gave a party to a hundred local children 
with a great Christmas tree, decorations, games 
and presents consisting of self-made toys, 
model aeroplanes, dolls’ houses, etc. According 
to my informant the highlight was an excellent 
cake made by a German cook. The Englieh 
soldiers gave up part of their sweets ration as 
the prisoners have none. In the evening there 
was a dance to which the mothers were invited 
and as all this took place in camp I presume it 
was with the sanction of the War Office. 


R. G. PHILLIPS 
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CORRESPONDENCE [¥Pist requires job where knowledge 


iof both will be useful. 
Employment 
Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


Details from 
Section, 6 


TERMS: Cash with order. except 
for series bookings. Copy by Monday. 
2d. per word, minimum 2s. 6d. (Box 
No. 6d. extra.) Maximum length: 60 
words. Address for Box No. replies: 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd, N.4 

When corresponding with PN abou: 
an advertisement, 
words, classification, and date. 

We reserve the right to hold over 
advertisements and to limit the fre- 
quency of continuing advertisements 


ACCOMMODATION 


FOR ALL PROPERTIES available 
in N.W. London apply to Messrs. 
McCraith & Brooks, 44 The Market 
Place, N.W.11. (Speedwell 9888, 3 
lines.) 


YOUNG PACIFIST COUPLE ur- 
gently seek house or flat, unfurnished 
or part furnished in or near London. 
Box 824. 


UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODA- 
TION for four wanted: London or 
within daily reach. Lambert, 4 Gt. 
Russell St.. W.C.1. Museum 4111. 

HOME wanted for elderly lady, 
slightly infirm: unfurnished room on 
ground floor if possible, with board 
and little attendance. Box 835. 

C.0. SCHOOLMASTER, wife, child, 
require accommodation, furnished or 
unfurnished, York or near. now or 
next few months. Write Titchmarsh, 
Bootham School, York. 

DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re- 
form Vegetarian Guest House for 
happy holidays or restful recupera- 


tion: all modern comforts. A. and K. 
S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat- 
lock. (Station: Ambergate; Tel. 


Ambergate 44.) 
COMFORTABLE HOLIDAY AC- 
COMMODATION. Poultry farm near 


Bishop’s Stortford. Week-ends 12s. 
6d. each, week 458. each inclusive. 
Box 836. 


SELSEY. Rushmere Guest House. 


Comfortable. Homely. 200 yards from 
sea. From three guineas. Groups 
catered for. Victor Smith (Manager 


for Stephen Stoner & Co. Ltd.). 


EDUCATIONAL 


FIND RECREATION and new 


power to serve through speaking and|‘‘Votes 
Correspondence (also visit) |Mallone, Thomas Pitfield) ; “Crucified 
Dorothy |Hand” 
Matthews. B.A., 32 Primrose Hill Rd.,[5d. 


writing. 
lessons 5s.. classes 1s. 6d. 


London, N.W.3. (PRI. 5686.) 


quote ite first 


WAR RESISTERS' International 
iwould welcome gifts of foreign 
‘stamps, for subsequent sale on behalf 
‘of W.R.I. funds. Any such gifts 
;received with gratitude. Please send 
to the War Resisters' International, 
‘11 Abbey Rd., Enfield. 


LAMB BRAND Typewriter Ribbons. 
/30s, dozen, 18s. 6d. six, 10s, three, 3s. 
16d. each, all postage paid, Mention 
jmodels, colours, P.N, Hardman’s, 15 
Prospect Place, Preston. 


SAMPLE BARGAIN SIX. “Jacob 
and Laban.” Etching pulled latterly 
from the original copper by Rem- 
brandt. £1. And others! Box 785. 

H. E. G. FERRIS, F.I.Cyc.T., for 
‘New Cycles, Overhauls, Brazing, 
‘Stove Enamelling, Gear and Wheel 
Specialist. 257 Bath Rd., Hounslow, 
‘Middx. Tel. HOU 3889. 

WANTED. Child’s sidecar attach- 
iment for bicycle, condition unimport- 
ant; or chassis only. Channon, 2 
Totheringham Court, Enfield, Middx. 

TABLE MATS. Own initial, carved 
and inlaid red on brown. Nice gift. 
Six for 10s. 6d. Made by disabled ex- 
Serviceman (this war), now P.P.U. 
!member. Money back if not satisfied. 
Box 839. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


_ QUAKERISM. Information and 
literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to the 
Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London, 
N.W.1. 

“LEARN TO SPEAK.” by Florence 
Surfleet, 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d. post free), 
for use with groups or individually. 


Headley Brothers, 09 ingsway, 
W.C.2. eM a 

ADELPHI PLAYERS urgently wish 
buy, borrow, hire, copies Shaw’a 
“Arms and the Man." Write or 
phone 38 Abbey Rd., N.W.8: Maida 
Vale 2675. 

“CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION 
METHODS” (Norman Robbins): 
“Greek Situation”’ (Rhys Davies, 
M.P.); ‘“‘Russia and Reconstruction”: 
“Netherland Notes’’ (Donald Pritch- 
ard): “Russian Edueation”; ‘Death’s 
Dividends” (Ruth Fry) ; Commentary ; 
for All?": Poetry (Ronald 


(Don Armitage). 20 pages. 
“Christian Party News-Letter’ 
{PN217), 30 Darby Road, Oldbury. 


Rd. London, S.W.5. _ 


MEETINGS, etc. 

LONDON AREA P.P.U. “What 
kind of peace?” Series of meetings 
will be held -on this subject in Hyde 
Park, Sundays, 3 p.m. 

CONCERT IN AID of Warsaw’s 
Children, Tippett: A Child of Our 
|Time; Bax: Fantasia on Polish 
‘Christmas \ Carols; 
Ballet Suite ‘“‘Harnasie.” Joan Cross, 
Peter Pears, Margaret MacArthur,| 
Owen Brannigan; Michael Tippett, 
Rasi] Cameron; London Philharmonic 
| Orchestra ; Leicester Philharmonic 
Society and Morley College Choirs. 
Feb. 28, 7 p.m. Royal Albert Hall, 
S.W.7, Tickets 85.-126. from Hall 
| (Ken. 8661) or Morley College, S.E.1. 

LONDON FORUM. Publie Lecture. 
Fredrick Lohr on “Greek, Roman and 
Jew.” 7.15 p.m., Mon., Feb. 26, 8 
Endsleigh Gdns., W.C.1. ' 

PUBLIC MEETING at Albert Hall, 
Peter St., Manchester, on Fri.. Mar. 
2, at 7 p.m. “Real Peace this time.” 
Speakers: The Viscountess Snowden, 
Victor Gollancz. Chairman: P. M. 
Oliver, O.B.E. Tickets for reserved 
seats Is., from National Peace Coun- 
cil, 6 Mount St., Manchester 2. 

FREEDOM PRESS LECTURES. 
Sundays 7 p.m., Holborn Hall, Grays 
Inn Rd. Feb. 25, E. Silverman, ‘‘Eng- 
lish Justice’: Mar. 4, John Hewetson, 


“Mutual Aid.’* Discussion. All wel-, 
comed. 

G. D. H. COLE: “Co-ordinating 
Economie Recovery,” Livingstone 


Hall, Westminster, Tues., Feb. 27, at 


5.30' p.m. VERA BRITTAIN: 
“Grounds for Hope,’”’ Kingsway Hall, 
W.C.2, Fri. Mar. 2, at 1.10 p.m. 


Admission free to both meetings. 
National Peace Council, 144 South- 
ampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
NORTHAMPTON BREAKFAST. 
Sun., Mar. 4, Friends’ Meeting House, 
8.30 a.m. Bert Shipley. ‘‘Peace.’’ 
STREATHAM P.P.U. Public meet- 
ing. Fenner Brockway on ‘What to 
do with Germany.” 7.30 p.m., Mar. 2, 
260 Streatham High Rd., S.W.16. 
EASTER Young People’s Confer- 
ence at Epsom. Surrey. Subject: 
“Paqfists as Citizens.”? Open to any- 
one aged 14-20, Particulars from 
Patrick Figgis. 6 Endsleigh St.. W.C.1. 
F.o.R. BRISTOL BRANCH. Monthly 
meeting Thurs., Mar. 1, 7 p.m.. at 
Friends’ Meeting House, Broad Weir. 
Sneaker: Shoran Singha. Subject : 


Szymanowski : | - 


19 Ty Fry Gardens, Rumney, Cardiff 


SOFT & WOOD Toy Making. Fas- 
cinating Crafts with enormous post- 
war possibilities. Simplified Patterns 


and Instruction Courses available. 
List and leaflet free for stamped 
addressed envelope. “* Homecrafts 
Dept.,”’ Toy Works, Loates Lane, 
Watford. 

SITUATIONS VACANT 
It is impossible to confirm satis- 


factory conditions of employment in 
all posts advertised in Peace News 
Applicants in doubt are recommendec 
ta consult the Central Board for COs 
6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, which wil) 
often he able to give useful advice 


WANTED. Companion (which 
really means Working Companion) 
wanted to help mother/journalist cope 
with home and four nice children. 
Peaceful Devon. Locals kind to C.0.s; 
bombs unheard-of. Excessive salary to 
right person. Box 812. 

KINGSMOOR SCHOOL, GLOSSOP. 
Derbys. Resident Prep. School Mis- 
tress (preferably Froebel) with His- 
tory. M. of L. permit held for woman 
born 1917 or earlier. Burnham Scale 
with deduction for residence. Apply 
Headmaster. 

ls. 94. PER HOUR, domestic help 
required, 10 to 14 hours a week, by 
business woman. Hours to fit appli- 
cant. Interviews early afternoon, 62 
Friern Park, North Finchley, N.12. 
CHARTERED SURVEYOR required 
by firm in South-East London. De- 
tails from C.B.C.0. Employment Sec- 
tion, 6 Endsleigh St., W-.C.1. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTE} 


EXPERIENCED GARDENER 
(married) urgently requires job witt 
cottage in Surrey-Sussex area. En. 
thusiastic, capable, strong, willing tc 
work hard and able to take charge 
Box 828. 

PACIFIST, 32, MARRIED, good 
education, seeks job farmer’s assist- 
ant. Four yrs.’ excellent experience, 
chiefly attested dairy cattle. Previous 
business experience and capable re- 
sponsibility. Hard worker. Interested 
community farming. Box 834. 

DAIRYMAN, QUICK, ACTIVE. 
reliable, 5 yra.’ thorough training. 
requires situation or partnership. 
South Hants. preferred. Would pur- 


“India’s Future.” Chairman: Crofton 


Gane. 


chase land. Stock-at-valuation. Box 
833. 


HONS. B.A (Cantab.), 31, €.O., 
Geography specialist, also History, 
English, French, seven yrs.’ resident 
experience, requires responsible post 
in_good school. Box 837. 

YOUNG LADY requires clerical 
work, Reading or Wokingham. Ex- 
perienced general office work, typing, 
switchboard. Steele, ‘“‘The Caravan,” 
Windlesham, Surrey. 

DOES ANY RADIO, electrical con- 
cern require a general electrician? 
C.O. fully qualified desires permanent 
post. Southern England. Information 
appreciated.’ Box 838. 

EDUCATED FARM WORKER, 25, 
hand and machine-milking: tractor 
all cultivations; Agricultural College; 
desires change, permanency; married. 
Davey, 170 Prospect Rd., Cove, Farn- 
borough, Hants. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INSTITUTE PSYCHOLOGY, Ken- 
sington. Lectures every Tuesday, 7 
p.m. Philosophy, genuine social intro- 
ductions. Consultations all problema. 
Western 8935. 

REG. J. BAILEY, M.S.F., N.C.P.. 


Osteopath and Naturopath. Nature- 
cure treatment of Aisease, 
REGINALD BAILEY, N.C.P., 
Psychiatrist and Specialist in Eye 
Treatment (Bates Method). 134 Hop- 


pers Rd., Winchmore Hill, N.21. Con- 
sultations by appointment. Postal 
advice given. Palmers Green 7868. 


INTERESTED IN: Sexton Blakes. 
pens, fishing reels, advanced psycho- 
logy, courses, coins, stamps, watches, 
toys, health, envelopes, antiques, 
ecards, chess, razors, rings, cigarette 
cases, tighters, holders; brooches, 
necklaces, bracelets, musical instru- 
ments, sponges, photographic and 
wireless accessories. Write, BCM/- 
Faith, London, W.C.1. 


Peace News is open for the expres- 
sion of al] pointe of view relevant to 
vacifism. Articles in it, whether 
signed or unsigned. do not necessarily 
represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it is the 
weekly organ. Nor does the accep- 
tance of advertisements imply any 
endorsement of, or PPU_ connection 
with, the matter advertised. 


Postal subscription rates: Home: 
quarterly, 3s. 3d.; yearly. 12s. 6d. 
Abroad: quarterly, 2s. $d.; yearly, 
10s, 6d. 
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B ‘OBSERVER’ CONTINUED 


off policy in liberated countries (which means 
cutting out the puppet-stuff); (4) renunciation 
by the major Powers of a veto-right in cases 
before the coming Security Council in which 
they are accused.” 


Freedom to know 
PHAT is a good rough yard-stick 
by which to judge the Crimea 
Conference. It will appear that three 
of the four concessions which Mowrer 
thought Roosevelt should demand 
have been granted in form. But 
nothing has been said about No. 2, on 
which depends the judgment whether 
the other three have been more than 
formal]. 

On the granting of full freedom to 
Press-correspondents, in all liberated 
countries, as soon as possible, the 
growth of understanding between 
USA and Britain on the one hand and 
Russia on the other chiefly depends. 
It is to be regretted that this was not 
expressly stipulated in the Crimean 
convention. But that is of minor im- 
portance if the freedom is established 
in practice. The importance of that 
cannot be exaggerated: it is crucial. 
How crucial will appear from this 


message from Washington. 

“The promised free and secret elections in 
Poland with every party except the Fascists 
able to run candidates will be watched closely 
here. They will strongly influence the chances 
of the Senate approval of a world-security 
organization and other post-war commitments” 
(D. Telegraph, Feb. 15). 


Democracy in Poland 


A NOTHER vital matter in which 
the Crimean convention departs 
from Mowrer’s proposal is that Lvov 
is apparently to ‘be retained by 
Russia. (Significantly, Mr, James 
Byrnes jis saying in US that this is 
not so). M. Mikolajezyk, describing 
the results of the conference as 
“indeed bad” for Poland, said: 


“The prejudicing of Poland’s frontiers in 
the east by the Big Three’s attitude to the 
Curzon Line—without Lyov and even the 
eae oilfields—is a defeat for us" (Times, 

wel). 


It is hard to see how even he or 
M. Grabski would dare to take respon- 
sibility for acquiescence in the defeat. 

Apart from that, unless the policy 
and methods of the Lublin Govern- 
ment are entirelly changed, and 
changed quickly, no self-respecting 
Pole will be able to collaborate with it. 
Britain has created an evil precedent 
by vetoing the appointment of Sforza 
in Italy. But US, which rightly de- 
nounced this, has clean hands, It is 
for the US to see and be convinced 
that democratic freedom of election 
is not a mockery in Poland. Words 
mean nothing; acts alone count. As 
The Economist remarks, “Democracy 
is a word so misused as to be almost 
devoid of meaning.” And it is the 
loudly professing democrats of this 
country who have done most to 
corrupt the meaning. 


Turkish view 


ITHE optimism of some who criticize 

my pessimism reminds me of Dr. 
Pangloss. I observe that his attitude 
does not prevail among those nearer 
to events in SE Europe than we are. 
The Istanbul correspondent of The 
Times (Feb. 15) thus reports 
Turkish opinion on the Crimea Con- 
ference: 

“It is not doubted that the policy of the 
three great Powers will be inspired by the 
same broad and truly democratic principles 
which dictated the other solutions, and it is 
hoped that the local representatives of those 
Powers will endeavour to comply with them in 


action. This is the more important as the. 


recent interpretations of the term ‘Fascist’ in 
Rumania and Bulgaria bewildered Turkish 
opinion which could not understand how such 
persons as Maniu in Rumania and Georghi 
Dimitrev in Bulgaria, the leaders of the Pea- 
sant parties ‘in the two countries—to say 
nothing of Burov, Mushanov and Gichev—came 
to be treated as ‘Fascists’. Surely it is felt the 
fact that they were liberal-minded and pro- 
British or pro-American should not be held as 
being tantamount to Fascism, any more than 
Communist or pro-Russian tendencies should 
expose those who shuw them to be treated as 
outlaws.” 


Test by results 
HESE Bulgarians who have 


suffered are (I regret to say) 
merely names to me. But Time 
(Jan. 22) contains the following: 
“Few Bulgarian Jiberals doubted that the 
more important pro-fascist prisoners should be 
punished. What disturbed them was the fact 
that three leading Bulgarian democrats and 
anti-Fascists were among the defendants. The 
three:- Nikola Mushanov, Athanase Burov. 
Dimitrev Gichev. Wrote New York Times man 
doscph M. Levy: ‘It was a heart-rending sight 
in court today when the octogenarian Mush- 
anov and 170-years-old Burov, both of whom 
had devoted the greater part of their lives ta 
the cause of democracy, had to stand for 
almost two hours to listen to the indictment.’ 
“Bulgaria today, four months after libera- 
tion from the Nazi yoke, is subjected to a 
Bulgarian dictatorial regime as unbearable and 
distasteful to the vast majority of Bulgars as 
was the former Nazi-inspired Fascist govern- 
ment... Only the Communists exercise real 
power . .. The writer having just returned 


from a six-weeks’ stay in Bulgaria is convinced 


How Britain could 
help Europe 


Commenting on the mission of 
Samuel Rosenman, who has “now 
arrived in London to ask the British 
to co-operate more’fully in the re- 
habilitation programme for liberated 
oe the Washington Post, Feb. 14, 
said: 

“The rehabilitation problem is of such 
magnitude that the British them- 
selves ought to be asked, as Mr. 
Rosenman is asking’ them, to go 
the limit in helpfulness. The 
further help could come in one of 
two ways. Either the British could 
part with some of their huge stock- 
piles or they could cut back their 
import programme for three or 
four months... . 

The stockpile, the amount of which 
is unknown, but which is of sizeable 
proportions, should . . . be put to 
use, since the emergency has 
shifted from the British Isles to the 
liberated areas. ... Let the British 
use some of their own stores them- 
selves while the Allied world puts 
the liberated areas on _ their 
economic feet.” 


‘ 


Death of John Bough 

We greatly regret to report the 
death of John Bough, a Peace News 
contributor who will doubtless be re- 
membered by many readers for his 
article last October, “Are we heading 
for a Robot Society?”, which was a 
notably fresh and factual contribution 
to discussion of this subject. 

Peace Commentary for February 
writes: 

“He was working in the Friends Amhulance 
Unit, attached to the French Army, and was 
kitted while driving an empty ambulance back 
to the front line. 

“A Birmingham man, he broke off his study 


of economics in 1939 and engaged in social 
work before joining the FAU." 


We cannot do better than quote 


Peace Commentary’s tribute: 

“Others will appraise his wider worth. To 
us his clear and balanced political judgment, 
which would have made him a_ welcome con- 
tributor to our future issues, is a sufficient 
cause to mourn an untimely death.” 


DISCRIMINATING ! 


The report of an interview by Howard 
Kent with Reginald Sorensen, MP, 
published in the current number of 
New Vision, was broadcast by the 
BBC to the West Indies during 
January... . 

But the text of “An Open Letter to 
Col. Liewellin” on the Indian food 
shortage, appearing in the same 
issue, was cabled to India by an 
Indian journalist in Britain-——and 
was entirely stopped by the cen- 
sorship. 


ymany 
Snowden and Victor Gollanez will be | 


- PETITION CAMPAIGN GATHERS 


PIPACE 


‘Activity in Scotland 


and the North 


[NCREASING activity in support of 

the National Petition for 3 Con- 
structive Peace is reported from all 
parts of the country, and especially in 
Scotland and Northern England, as 
the campaign reaches its climax. 

With the help of Scottish sym- 
pathizers the Petition and its accom- 
panying’ material have been sent to 
each of the 2,500 Ministers of the 
Chureh of Scotland. Mr. Crawford 
Thomson (20, Douglas Park Crescent, 
Bearsden, Glasgow) will devote him- 
self during the next two months to 
organizing support for the Petition 
in the central areas of Scotland. 

A recent tour by Gerald Bailey, 
Director of the National Peace Coun; 
cil in Lancashire and Yorkshire, in 
the course of «vhich the addressed 
meetings in Huddersfield, York, 
Barnsley, Lancaster, Wigan and 
Blackpool, is resulting in renewed er 
extended action in these and other 
centres, 

FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 

A considerable number of public 
meetings are being arranged in con- 
nection with the Campaign and many 
nave been held recently or will be held 
during coming weeks in Reading, 
Leatherhead, Winchester, Notting- 
ham, Derby, Buxton, Leicester and 
other places. Viscountess 


the chief speakers at a large meeting 
in Manchester—which is organizing 
a Petition Week for the end of 
February—on Friday, Mar. 2; Lady 
Snowden is also to speak in Wilmslow 


on Mar. 1. 

The distribution has begun of the special 
series of double-crown posters. for which the 
NPC invites offers to display from local organ- 
izations and individuals. 

In a special message to Peace News readers 
Gerald Bailey appeals for redoubled effort to 
ensure “a really good show” for the Petition 
results in the next six weeks and urges that 
wherever possible local groups should under- 
take SOME canvassing both to swell the num- 
ber of signatories and to test the local public 
reaction to constructive proposals for the 
Peace. 

Requests for copies of ‘Petition Week"’ 
suggestions and other material and reports of 
local activity should be sent to John Lamming 
at 144, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 

Peace News renders can individually help 
forward the purpose of the campaign by 
making known as widely as possible the series 
of articles “Towards a Constructive Peace.” 


Folly of revenge 


“Can you have permanent peace by 
introducing a spirit of revenge into 
the Peace Treaty?” asked Mr. Rhys 
Davies, MP, at a public meeting at 


The problem of Germany 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
their grand-children’s _ lives. War 
may arise in thirty years’ time from 
actions taken now in a punitive spirit 
and without expert calculation of 
their effect as incentives to war in the 
future. : 

The inability to see things far 
ahead jis most conspicuous in the satis- 
faction felt at the prospect of German 
disarmament as in itself a guarantee 
of lasting peace. There is talk of dis- 
arming Germany for a hundred years, 
or even permanently. Well may 
Captain Liddell Hart write a book on 
the reasons why we do not learn from 
history. Peace to be permanent must 
be based on a sense of just dealing 
and any unilateral disarmament must 
be looked upon as a purely temporary 
expedient. 

The same feeling existed when the 
first Great War ended. In much less 
than twenty years the generous- 
minded British were prepared to re- 
gard the Germans with friendly feel- 
ings, In the Forces the change was 
even more rapid. In Occupied Ger- 
many nothing could stop Thomas 
Atkins from sharing his rations with 
his ex-enemies. When Germany began 
to defy the disarmament terms of the 
Versailles Treaty it would have re- 
quired an act of war to restrain her, 
and war would not have been sup- 
ported by public opinion, Everyone 


that the majority of the peonle in that country 
are bitterly disillusioned. They are ardently 
hoping for early Allied action to establish a 
democratic regime.”’ 


We shall be able to judge the 
reality of the Crimean convention by 
what happens in Bulgaria also in the 
next few months. The Rumanian 
story is equally distjirbing, not to 
speak, of course, of Greece and Italy. 


agrees that disarmament is necessary 
for a time, if only to destroy the Nazi 
Party, which is responsible for the 
appalling atrocities that have 
occurred. But disarmament in the 
early years, when war is in any case 
precluded, is no guarantee of per- 
manent order. 


WD EALIZATION of the unreliability 
He Gf current schemes for keeping 
Germany in permanent subordination 
is so great as to lead to even more 
drastic proposals, such as the division 
of the Reich into separate States, and 
the truncation of Germany on a great 
seale, transferring East and West 
Prussia, Pomerania and_ Silesia to 
other countries, and plaeing the 
Rhineland, including the Ruhr and 
the Saar, under foreign control. 

This kind of scheme might be 
effective if it was not doomed to 
failure by its defiance of morality and 
humanity. Politicians talk airily of 
transporting several millions from 
the homes of their forefathers, for- 
getting the obvious fact that in course 
of time, when Germans are no longer 
hated, the loss of German provinces, 
with the deportation of their people, 
would seem unjust and indeed bar- 
barous to all civilized peoples. To 
suppress revolt against such measures 
would require armed force, and public 
opinion would refuse this. 

The search for an absolute guar- 
antee of international order may be 
vain. But we can at least balance 
the risks of one policy against 
another, and seek to avoid actions 
which would be permanent incentives 
to revenge, yet would lay the basis of 
lasting peace. There could be no 
problem in which there is greater 
need of foresight and wisdom. 


Enfield on Feb. 18, speaking on pro- 


posals that had been made for dealing 
with Germany. 

“Men can get a great deal of satis- 
faction in stamping on the neck of 
the enemy when they have got him 
down,” he went on. “But if you want 
to keep a man in the ditch you have 
got to stay in the ditch yourself. If 
you bankrupt Germany and _ reduce 
her purchasing power you will find 
the repercussions in your own fac- 
tories.” 

The vital necessity for a durable 
peace was to find out what made 
Hitler possible. Hitler’s incidence was 
largely the result of the economic 
stress which followed the last war, 
and which was worsened by the lack 
of understanding and foresight of 
Allied statesmen. 

Mr. Rhys Davies considered that 
with the right approach a represen- 
tative and democratic government 
could be formed in Germany with 


{which the Allies should negotiate. 


Many signatures were obtained at 
the meeting for the National Peace 
Council Petition for a Constructive 
Peace. 


] e 
>yrs. for chemist 
R ESEARGH chemist Don DeVault, 

the American CO who, as we 
reported in December, was arrested 
for giving up “assigned duties” at a 
Civilian Publie Service camp in order 
to do experiments on penicillin and 
relnted subjects, has now been sen- 
tenced to 34 years in a Federal 
penitentiary. 


The Washington Post commented: 

“Dr. DeVault’s conscience is no doubt a 
peculiarly intractable and noneonformist one. 
Yet it is hard for us to understand how the 
war effort will be advaneed by punishing him 
for his singular acruples or by denying him an 
opportunity to contribute his talents to the 
general welfare.” 


CHRISTIANS, 
POLITICS AND WAR 


Is it Scriptural for Christians to take part in 
Politics and engage in Military Service? Reply 
to the late Mr. George Lansbury and Dr. 
Alfred Salter setting forth the position of 
Christians during the absence of Christ in the 
present dispensation. Post free 1d. 


VINER HALL, 
The Institute Weston-sup -r-Mare, Som 


FRANCISCAN 
COMMUNITY 


(FREE-CATHOLIC) 


Needs members for Land work 
(Seaside Farm), Typing, Book 
and Church Furnishing Business, 
Craftsmen, and for Priesthood. 


Applicants under 30 years of age. 
Married or single. No capital 
required. ‘Branches also in U.S.A., 
France, Poland, Lithunania, ete. 


Details for Stamp. 
REV. A. FRANCIS, BROMANS 
FARM, 


EAST MERSEA, COLCHESTER, 
ESSEX. 


ESSENTIAL OIL 
OF GARLIC 


Universal Purifier 


Famous in history for 5000 years as a 
remedy for many commen ills, this 
powerful natural healing agent is 
now deodorised and ‘'civilised’’ for 
the use cf all in 


ALLYSOL 


LIQUID, TABLETS, OINTMENT 
which impart no taint whatever to 
the breath or person. 

For Rheumatism, Catarrh, Gastric and 
Duodenal Ulcers, Colitis, Worms, 
Varicose veins, Eczema, Chilblains, etc. 


Send stamps 5d. for Two 20-page booklets 
of Life-consesving information. 


Allysol Company, FAIRLIGHT, SUSSEX . 


a 


Published from 83 Blackstock Rd., London, 
N.4. by ‘‘Peace News” Ltd, Printed by Clifford 
Printing Co. (T.U.), London, N.16. 
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